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DISTRESSING DISAPPOINTMENTS. 
Miss Bridget Buckram’s. Correspondence with Miss 


Barbara Bluestocking. 


My pear Mapam, 


Here begin the recital of my reasons for determining never 

to enter the holy state of matrimony; and although it will 
recall to my mind many painful occurrences, and cost me at 
least many sighs; yet, convinced by your knowledge of 
the cruel sex, that you will kindly feel for me (and we 
females love sympathy!) I will open my mind without 
reserve. 

The first time I was seriously addressed happened at the begin- 
ning of my fortieth year, by a bachelor a few years older than 
myself, whose manners I did not in the least admire ; but, being 
acquainted with some part of his family, [ received him very 
civilly, and vainly flattered myself that, after marriage, | should 
beable to improve him, In that, however, I was greatly 
deceived ; for he was not formed of the kind of composition 
tobe moulded to my wishes; nor had he proceeded, or rather 
blundered on, in the path of unsociable selfishness so many 
years, to be then influenced by a woman, or to form any con- 
ception of the real sweets of matrimony. 

Some of his relatives endeavoured to persuade him to turn 
his thoughts towards marriage, but parsimony bid him reflect 
upon the addition a wife would make to his expences, and he shook 
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his head ; at length, selfishness suddenly pointed out to him, 


that his comforts would be increased. He then pictured to bis 
mind, that, if he held the reins tightly in his owa dear hands, 
every thing would be managed exactly to his wislies, aud he 
resolved accordingly, That it ia am honour to a man to allow 
proper consequence to his wite; thatif he treats ber with respect 
the world will do so too; that if he be neglectful of her, (al- 
though the world will be ever ready to take advantage aud 
impose upon her) they will, to a certainty, feel a corltempt 
for the husband, never once troubled his thouglits; or, if it 
did, he proved himself iudifferent about the feelings of a wile, 
ahd the opinion ofthe world: * 

He had, for some time, lived in a lodging, where his hostess, 
who was not the cleanest nor cleyeyest woman in the world, 
had been uscd to*bow and submit ‘to his whim¢ and humours, 
till his temper, by such indulgence, becaine unfeeling, morose, 
and tyrannical; and he looked upon her, and women in 
general, as born to be the slaves of men. Because he visited me 
in the character of a lover, or rather as one who intended to be- 
come my future lord and master, he appeared to consider hin- 
self licenced to practice any il! manners tltat suited his 
convenience; in short, it. was easy to perceive, that the gra- 
tification of self alone was the only sentiment which engrossed 
his very little heart. A short description ‘of his actions will 
sullice to acquaint you with the real character and disposition 
of the man. My nice, little, soug louse, though F say it, 
was kept as clean as any iady’s house in the parish ; yet, to my 
extreme vexation, he would boorishly stalk iato it without ever 
wiping his shoes, and mark my parlour all abont with his dirty 
feet. When the weather was wet, instead of giving tus great 
coat to my maid, at the door, which she, by my orders, never 
failed to ask for, he regularly made a point of takiag it off in 
my parlour, throwing it, damp as it was, over onc of my 
beautifully-shining mahogany tables, aod of putting his wei hat 
upon another; his umbrella, whenever he brought one, be 
always set upto drain against the wainscoat; which, as you 
will readily judge, never failed to make a stain or dirt, and 
almost rutied my patience ; for L assure you, Miss Barbara, | 
take great pleasure in having every thing very veat and exact 
about me : but one evening, on the 27th of December, | think 
[ shall never forget the day, expecting to see him, | felt in ex- 
treme good humour, and determined, if possibile, to solten and 
impress him with my fascinating manners, Scarcely had \, 
very naturally, viewed myself in the glass, ‘preparatory to his 
visit, and with delight observed the shadow of my upright form 
glide along in the bright polish of my favourite dining 
table as | passed it, than my lover rapped at the door. : Alas, 
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how soon was the pleasure I wished to feel on seeing him, 
checked by his uncouth, his inflexible habits ! 

In consequence of a sudden and heavy shower, he entered 
dripping with rain; his coat, hat, gloves, and umbrella, 
were placed as usual ; and we had not sat together long before 
a stream of water drained from the umbrella, and- ran across 
the boards to the edge of the carpet. My parlour, in the 
course of the day having undergone a thorough cleaning, 
f felt so mortified that t could no longer refrain from speaking 
my inind, when he had the rudeness to tell me, [ was more nice 
than wise; that he should not be told by any woman, not even 
by a wife, to wipe his shoes or any thing else ; he had not lived 
so many years master of himself to be controuled at last by a 
woman ; that whoever he married must be controuled by him ! 
Then that woman will never be me, I replied ; he quickly 
answered, [ do not wish you should, for | expect the woman 
I marry to be meck and submissive—and audaciously added, 
that Lhad too much tongue, too much pride, and altogether 
should not do for him ; for when a man wanted a wife it was 
merely to perform certain offices, and render herself useful ; 
he therefore songht for the one most likely to suit, as a 
mistress did fora servant; in short,a wife could be viewed 
as nothing more than an upper servant, &c. He then very 
abruptly left my house. Guess, my good Miss Barbara, 
tue state of my feelings, after preparing to receive him in such 
a pleasant humour, and flattering myself how agreeably I should 
strike him. Oh it was indeed too much ! 

As soon as he left me I gave vent to floods of tears, to 
relieve, if possibie, my bursting heart, which was then a 
prey to insult, wounded pride, indignation, and disappoint- 
meut. Lam sure, my good friend, you will agree that it was 
cruel, shamcful treatment! but he wasa bachelor, and 1 do 
not now so much wonder at his conduct. He possessed a 
genteel income, and held a place in a public office ; where, 

am sorry to say, it is allowed that civil manners are but 
litle known ; whence, after a few hours attendance, which 


-he thought a great hardship, he generally returned at two or 


three o'clock to his lodgings, which he entered with dirty 
feet, if he pleased; and whether the tables were polished 
or not, he never cared a straw, for he soon quitted his apart- 
ment again to take bis solitary dinner, and spend the rest of 
the day in a coifee-house. With little variation, and only 
self in view, and not much accustomed to the sprightly, 
cheering society of the ladies, it is not surprising that he 
should have imbibed such unsociable propensities, such un- 

charitable prejudices, and tyrannical inclinations. 
I shall dwell no longer upon the subject of my undeserv- 
ing, insensible lover, than merely to inform you, that, after 
39 2 our 
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our quarrel, I saw him no more. In a short time my spirits 
resumed their usual tranquillity ; for 1 consoled myself with 
the reflection that [ was still mistress of my house. [ felt my 
independence, and congratulated myself upon the fortunate 
escape from servility and oppression. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Escape of British Prisoners from France. 


{Extracted from a Narrative of the Hardships and Sufferings of 
several British Subjects who effected their Escape from Verdun 
in 1808.] 


(Continued from Page 405.) 


OON after this our brave countrymen were seriously 

alarmed by the firing of guns from the ramparts, which 
they knew was the usual signal given to the peasants to let 
them know some prisoners had escaped. Fortunately for 
them the search made in consequence proved fruitless, as 
their pursuers did not happen to find their retreat. 

** It was our plan to sleep in the woods curing the day, and 
to travel by night through unfrequented paths. Evening 
was approaching, but from the swelling of my ancle it was 
impossible for me to move. I entreated my companions 
to leave me, but they refused. ‘ You see,’ said I, £ my con- 
dition, | cannot undertake the journey, and neither friendship 
nor honour require you to remain. You may grieve to leave 
me behind, but the step, though painful, is necessary. You 
must consult your own safety, for to remain here without 
alleviating my imprisonment, would involve you in my fate.’ 
‘ No; replied they, with generous feeling, § we will not 
leave you; our fate shall be united. As friends we shall 
either find our native country, or as unfortunate captives, we 
shall be thrown into prison. Ll employed every argument in 
my power ; they persisted in their magnanimous resolution, 
and the contest ended. 

“ We remained in our retreat four days. The two first 
days were pleasant, but the dawn of the third threatened un- 
favourable weather. The sun rose upon a troubled sky, the 
clouds collected, and rolled in darkened confusion. A 
gloomy stillness succeeded, and in a short time the lightning 
flashed ; the thunder roared tremendously, while the rain 
descended in torrents, This weather continued almost with- 
out intermission for the last two days. To preserve our- 
selves from the effect of the rain was impossibie; we were 
soon 
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soon drenched, and in this condition we were obliged to lie on 
the bare ground. The peasant who, during the day, has been 
exposed to the weather, retires in the evening to his cottage, 
where the storm carinot enter, and by his own fire- side, 
he finds security and peace. But to us the evening brought 
norelief; our minds however, never, for a moment, abandoned 
their firmness ; the hope of regaining our liberty, dispelled 
every painful idea. 

«On the fifth night we left our retreat, and though my 
ancle was still very “painful, I was determined to begin the 
journey, and no longer detain those worthy men who had 
sacrificed so much time for me.. About midnight we arrived 
atthe Meuse. At the place where we proposed to pass, there 
was a small island in the middle of the current, which com- 
municated, by bridges, with two villages, one on each bank 
of the river. We halted for a few minutes at the open- 
ing of the first village—all seemed to be buried in sleep— 
we — through it, and gained the island. We ran 
forward, but while we were congr atulating one another on 
the success that seemed to await us, we heard the reports 
of several muskets, and immediately the. bells of the 
village we had passed began to ring the alarm: Nothing, 
we imagined, but expedition could save us; we ran with all 
speed, but from the second bridge, which we were fast 
approaching, several shots were fired, and the dreadful notes 

‘alarm were instantly sounded in both villages. We 
stopped a minute to consider how we were to act. The 
inhabitants of the two villages were roused at midnight, 
and armed against four young men, whose only offence was 
their desire of regaining their native country. We were run 
into the toils, and unable either to advance or retreat— 
what could we do? Yet we determined not to surrender ’ti!] 
every hope of escape had failedus. We fled along the bank 
of the island, and on reaching the bottom of it, we pro- 
posed to cross the river by swimming ; butone of our compa- 
nions unfortunately could not swith, and as we could not 
leave him, we continued our course. A boat lay under the bank 
—this was a most fortunate discovery—we jumped into it, 
pus shed to the opposite side, leaped upon the bank, and ran 
till we were stopped by the excruciating pain of my ancle, 
At sun-rise we arrived at a wood, where we concealed ourselves 
for that day. We felt almost as much pleasure in our 
escape, as if we had surmounted all the difficulties in our 
journey, and we amused ourselves with conceiving the surprise 
of the villagers, when they found that we had escaped, 
In the evening we again set out on our journey ; we con- 
unued to travel by night, and hide ourselyes during the day, 
“ Nothing 
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“ Nothing particular oecurred to us’till the eleventh night, 
Wearrived at Charmes, a small town on the Mozelle, which 
we endeavoured to pass round, but in vain, as there was 
on one side a high mountain, covered with vineyards, and 
on the other the river; over which there was no bridge, 
but the one in the town. In every difficulty, when time 
permitted, we consulied about the best mode of couduct. On 
this occasion, we resolved to pass through the town one by 
one, and to move in such a manner as not to excite suspicion, 
A number of people were still in the streets; we suddenly 
fellia with them, and found that oar progress and retreut 
were rendered equally unsafe. Without addressing any one 
we walked forward, but when we had aloost reached the 
extremity of the town, and were abeut to change our slow 
march to a rapid flight, we were accosted by one of the 
national guards. He of all others was the man whom we 
wished most anxiously to avoid, Aller the customary saluta- 
tion, he observed that we appeared to be strangers, and 
as we could not travel farther that night, he would conduct 
us to a lodging, where we would find good accommodation 
for the night. Without betraying the least symptom of 
fear, we thanked him very kindly tor his obliging offer, but 
declined it, saying that we were extremely anxious to pro 
ceed on our journey. This was a critical moment, for our 
safety depended on his answer. He did not seem to oppose our 
design, but what was infinitely worse, he required a sight 
of our passports. This was a dreadful demand. The 
people collected around us, all seemed to be attracted by 
idle curiosity, save an old woman who stood beside me, and 
whom I repeatedly heard expressing her sympathy and pity. 
She had perhaps lost a son by the conscription, which sweeps 
all the young men iato the army, and thinking on bim 
she felt for our distress. Desirous of being clear of the 
croud, and seeing that we could extricate ourselves only by 
bribing the man, we proposed to accompany him to an ina, and 
there, as we said aloud, we would give him complete satis- 
faction. 

“ On our arrival at the inn,we found that we could not have a 
private interview with him, as the people pressed so muci 
upon us. We therefore ordered supper, and invited him to 
partake of it, Our hope of escape was indeed small, yet that 
self command which is acquired in the midst of ditiiculties 
did not desert us. We endeavoured to amuse him with 
eur conversation, but he persisted in demanding our pass- 
ports, and one of our companions, the medical gentleman, 
pulled out his pocket-book, and with a gay indifference, said 
that he would satisfy him in that respect. Our astonish- 
ment was beyond expression, for we knew not his inten- 
tion, 
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tion, and we stood in a state of the most anxious suspense. 
He took out of bis pocket-book a ticket which he had received 
at the university ‘of Edinburgh, and with an air of easy 
assurance put it into the hand of our unwelcome associate. 
The man, as the surgeon happily conjectured, could not 
read ; he looked at it with surprise, turned it repeatedly 
upside down, and expressed his doubt as to its genuineness, 
saying thatit was very unlike those which he had been accus- 
tomed to sce. We ‘in our turn expressed our surprise at 
his obsetvation, bade him read it aguin, asked whether he 
had seen passports that had been recently issued in Paris, 
and concluded by assuring him that our’s was both new and 
valid. He really was ashamed of his ignorance, and seemed 
to acquiesce. ‘Turning round to me, he then demanded my 
passport ; I perceived there were more tickets in the pocket- 
book, and 1 observed that as the day had been wet, we 
thought proper to secure our passports in my friend’s pocket- 
book, which was the only one among us. Three more tickets 
were accordingly produced, the man turned them round in his 
hand, looking at them with the same unintelligible gaze, 
and then ex; pressed himself satisfied. The house which we 
had deemed our prison, we hoped now would become a 
comfortable ino, and we felt not a little proud that the names 
on the tickets, which were those of Proféssors Munro, 
Gregory, Duacan, and Floure, had such a mighty influence in 
France. 

“ We had just recovered our hopes, when a ta'} genteel man, 
an officer of the national guards entered our apartment. 
He immediately accosted us by our names, told us that he had 
becn expecting us for several days, and produced our descrip- 
tons, which ‘had een sent all over the country. This 
address was a thunderbolt to our hopes. We had neither 
acted treasonably towards the government, nor had we in- 
jured society, yet we were pursued as felons, Our parole 


was refused us  becaus se, being in the service of the East 
India Co = auy, we were te rmed merchants. We were thrown 
into prison, an 4 through difficulties which would have raised 
us in the imation of every brave man, we sought to regain 
our liberty. Such was our offence, yet the orders which were 

it over the country, were not simply to arrest and secure us, 


but to treat us with the most rigorous severity. 

“The officer behaved to us in a polite and civil manner. 
‘ Lam extremely soiry,’ said he, § that it has fallen to my 
lot to arrest you; howeve r, [ must do m y duty. My orders 
are extreme ly severe, yet I shall use you, not as miscreants, but 


as gentlemen, and as much as lies in my power I shall en- 
deavour to alleviate your sufferings.” The supper which we 
had 
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had ordered, he not only permitted us to take, but he himself 


sat down with us, and partook of it. 

“« After supper he made many apologies for committing 
us to aplace of confinement, but it was absolutely necess sary 
for his own security. Ina cellof the prison to which we were 
conducted was a man who had’ been confined thirty years for 
murder. 

“ Qur plan had proved abortive; our ingenuity and exer- 
tions had not availed us. While lying in the woods by day, 
or traversing the country by night, often did we think on 
our native country, but our pleasing hopes were now va- 
nished. We knew the severe confivement that awaited us, 
yet the firmness of our minds was ever equal to our 
situation. 

** In our travels, though we had frequently light slumbers, 
we scarcely ever experienced sound sleep, but now that we were 
no longer on the alert, the duty of watching being taken 
from us, much against our wills, we resolved to have a com- 
fortable nap. While we were preparing to lhe down, our 
fellow prisoner, who had listened to our discourse heaved a 
groan ; it wasthe groan of anguish. We felt for his distress, 
and expressed for him our sympathy. ‘ Young men,’ said 
he, ‘ the voice of sympathy is strange to me; for these 
thirty vearsl have not beheld the face of nature; for these thirty 
years | have not heard the voice of a friend. Age and grief 
bend me downward, and on the return of each evening, 
Isay that I am one day nearer the grave.’ ‘£ Your life, 
saict one of us, is indeed uncomfortable, but time must in 
some measure have reconciled you to it.’ § At first,’ con- 
tinued he, § awful visions terrified me; with equal horror [ 
loathed life, and feared—I perpetually saw—’ He could not 
proceed ; he paused and heaved a deep groan—his anguish 
was indescribable. We turned the discourse upon ourselves. 
* Yes, young men, you are unfortunate,’ said he, ‘ but 
your hearts do not reproach you, and in misfortune you 
may smile, but as for me I can never enjoy happiness in 
this world, but [ trust that thirty years of prayer and 
repentance have made my peace with Heaven.’ Tor the 
remainder of the night we gave ourselves up to repose. 

* Early next morning we were taken out of our cell, and 
placed under a strong escort, who treated us_ with the utmost 
severity. On our march we were handcuffed, and chained 
together, and every night we were thrown into dungeons, 
where often, instead of finding sleep, we had to engage in an 
arduous combat with rats. 

“ On our retura to Verdun we were thrown into a dungeon, 
fed on bread and water, and obliged to sleep on the bare 

stones. 
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stones. Our companion the surgeon, who was deemed the 
ringleader, was loaded with irons. 


(To be continued.) 





Present Picture of New South Wales. 
By D. D. Mann, many Years Resident in several official Situations. 


HE author, speaking of the Blue Mountains, the princi- 
pal boundary of the settleme: it, says, “ They have 
never yet been passed ; so that beyond those tremendous bar- 
riers, the country yet remains unexplored and unknown. Va- 
rious attempts have at different periods been made to exceed 
this boundary of the settlement, but none of them have been 
attended with the wished-for effect. M. Barralier, a French 
gentleman, late an ensign in the New South Wales corps, bas 
been further across than any other individual ; but he was com- 
elled to return unsatisfied, before he had obtained any know- 
“ of the transmontaneous territory which he longed to be- 
hold. I myself made an excursion to these mountains in the 
year 1807, accompanied by an European and three natives ; 
but after mounting the steep acclivities for four days, until I 
found ny stock of provisions sensibly diminishing, | thought 
it most prudent to retrace my way to the habitable part of the 
settlement, and to leave the task of exploring them to some 
person more qualified, mentally as well as physically, f or the 
arduous undertaking. In fine, from the specimen | had ac- 
quired during this journey, of the difficulties which surround 
this task, [ think that after travelling a few miles over them, 
their appearance, although amazingly grand, is sufficiently ter- 
rific to deter any man of common perseverance from proceed- 
ing in his design. 

* In the progress of my undertaking, I ascended about four 
or five stupent ous acclivities, whose perpendicular sides 
scarcely permitted me to gain the ascent. No sooner had I 
attained to the summit of one of these cliffs, flattering myselt 
Ishould there find the termination of my toil, than my eye 
was appalled by the sight of another, and so on to the end of 
my journey ; when, after mounting with the utmost difficulty, 
the fifth of these mountainous heights, 1 beheld myself appa- 
reatly as remote from my ultimate object » as at the first hour 
of my quitting the level country beneath. Some of these 
ridges presente -d to the e yea brilliant verdure of the most im- 
posing nature ; while others had the ; ippearance of unchanging 
sterility, relieved by the interpositi on of pools of stagnant wa- 
ter, and running streams ; th re shrubs and trees enlivened the 
Vol. 51. ’ scene, 
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scene, and erfcircled the space as far as my eye could reach, 
On my return, in sliding down the steep declivities, J so com. 
pletely lacerated my clothes, that they scarcely contained suffi- 
cient power to cover me. I saw no other animals or reptiles 
during this excursion, than those which are common through- 
out the country. 

“ Of late years anumber of vessels have been seized and 
carried away by the convicts. Lately the Venus, a brig be- 
longing to Messrs. “Robert Campbell and Co. laden witha 
quantity of provisions and stores to supply the settlements to 
the southward, and a very handsome brig, called the Harring- 
ton, from Madras, were seized and taken off. ‘The former, 
when she had reached the place of her destination, after 
coming to an anchor, and landing the master with dispatches 
for the lieutenant-governor, was seized by some convicts who 
had been placed on board uader confinement, aided by part 
of the crew, and was carried beyond the reach of re-capture. 
The latter was cot out of Farm Cove, and was carried out to 
sea, before any information was received on the subject. This 
transaction was planned in a very secret manner; so that all 
the convicts boarded her about twelve o'clock at night ; and 
although the vessel lay in sight of some part of the town, ané 
within the fire of two batteries, yet nothing was discovered of 
the circumstance ’till the following morning. Upon represen- 
tation being made to Colonel Johnston, that officer ordered se- 
veral boats to be manned immediately, and a party of the New 
South Wales, with a namber of iaebinanes who had volua- 
teered their services to use every means to retake the vessel, 
put to sea; butafter rowing and sailing for several hoyrs, they 
were obliged to return without ever coming in sight of the 
Harrington, Other means were subsequently tried for the re- 
covery of the vessel, but all to no effect; the convicts had 
managed their matters with such secresy, promptitude, and 
skill, as totally prevented every endeavour to counteract theit 
intention. 

“ The natives and our countrymen are now somewhat so- 
ciable, and there are not many outrages committed by either 
party. Some years previous to 1800, so many atrocious deeds 
were committed by one of the leaders of the former at 
Hawkesbury, that Governor King found it necessary to issue 
an order offering a reward to any person who should kill bim 
and bring in his head. This was soon accomplished by art 
fice; the man received the reward, and the head was sent to 
England in spirits, by the Speedy. But when thus speaking of 
the general good understanding which exists between the Lue 
ropeans and natives, | must be understood to confine my 
meaning to the vicinity of the principal settlements, for about 
the remoter coasts they are still savages.” 7 
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The author goes on to relate that, just before he quitted the 
settlement, a complete range of store-houses was completed on 
the banksof the Paramatta river, and another had been com+ 
menced close by the: wharf at Sydney. The necessity for some 
new buildings of this deseription had been evident for some 
time, as a chief part of the king’s storehouses previously 
erected were too remote from the water side, which made the 
unlading of ships extremely burdensome and expensive, 
These inconveniences ate now completely remedied, and the 
port rendered more commodious than ever. Some short time 
also before he left the settlement, two murders were committed 
by men named Brown and Kenny ; the former of whom had 
killed many men at the southward, and was brooght from 
thence to Port Jackson for trial, where he was convicted, exes 
euted, and subsequently huag in chains on Pinch Got, a sinall 
island jn the centre of the harbour leading to Sydney Cove, 
The latter was arraigned for the murder of a woman named 
Smith, who, after he had perpetrated the deed, endeavoured 
to consume the body of his victim by tlirusting it in the fire. 
He was executed, and hang in chains at Paramatta. 

Prom this gentleman’s narrative it further appears that our 
spring is the autumn of the year in that distant quarter. He 
stiled for England, it appears, “ at the close of the autumn of 
1809,” in March. 

The destruction of the play-house is mentioned as a benefit 
to this infant colony, because, when the inhabitants were en- 
gaged iv this enjoyment, their property was left wnwatclied. 
Itwns also a cominon practice to give provisions to obtain en- 
trance, if money was searce; and thus many of the convicts 
were unable to. pursuc their labour with proper energy and ac- 
tivity. Other abuses, which also resulted from the establish» 
ment of tlre theatre, induced the govertior to recal the permis- 
sion given for the performances, and the playhouse was soon 
after levelled with the ground. 

_ Since this period, cricket, cards, water-parties, shooting, fish- 
Wig, and hunting the kangaroo, have been more attended to 
The officers have a private subscription billiard-room ; but stilly 
among the convicts, gaming is carried on to the most deplora- 
bleexcesses. Under the head of religion and morals, it is ob- 
served, that some of the Missionary Society preach at the out 
settlements ; but the choice of these men, and the abuses prac- 
ised under the cloak of religion, are much regretted. The 
small number of missionaries “ who are men of strict fidelity, 
and whose hearts are engaged in the task they have under 
taken,” are far outbalanced by those of an opposite descrip- 
lion, Among the superstitious customs still remaining with 
the natives, is one, when a mother dies while suckling a child, 
the infant is then thrown alive into the grave of the — and 
3T@ the 
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the father having cast a stone upon it, the grave is filled up. 
After all, it is admitted that the morals of the:c colony are by no 
means so debauched as have been frequently asserted ; on the 
contrary, virtuous characters are not rare, and honourable 
principles are not less prevalent here than in other commu. 
nities of equal extent and limited growth. There are many 
among the prisoners themselves, w ho are. now striking exam- 
ples of probity, industry, temperance, and virtue ; and some 
have obtained a remission of their punishment in consequence 
of the singular and radical change in their inclinations and be- 
haviour. 

Those prisoners who are guilty of theft have latterly been 
transported to some remote settlement ; which system ‘of pu. 
nishment has been found more efficacious than castigation, or 
any other corporal punishment, since they feel an uncon- 
querable repugnance to the idea of ia separation from their 
connections and companions, and entertain a sensible dread of 
solitude. 

The rocks, a part of the town of yey, is the general pro- 
inenade for. the dashing bellcs of the settlement ; and the En- 
ropean women, it is observed, spare no expence in ornamenting 
their persons. The shops, where most of their decorations are 
purchased, are set out cg much taste, and artieles of female 
ornament and apparel are greedily purchased. | Ry a_ very re- 
cent census, there were 93. 36 inhabitants in the settlement, out 
of which 6000 support themselves. 

The duke of Northumberland has sent over some Tecewater 
sheep, and one stallion, very recently to Colonel Johnston, 
which have greatly improved the respective breeds. Some 
Merino sheep ‘from the king’s flock have also been taken over, 
which have throve well, and produced very fine wool. Several 
of the deer.in the colony having made ‘their escape from a 
park belonging to a Mr. Harris, surgeon of the regiment, are 
understood to be breeding, and running wild in the ‘woods. 

The children born in the colony from European parents are 
very robust, comely, and well made ; remarkably quick of ap- 
prehension, and ready at learning. In manners and morals 
also they greatly improve. 








INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT OF KING’s BENCH, May 4. 
CHURCH v. STURDY. 
a was an action tried at the Exeter assizes to recover 


the value of a hare, wherein a verdict had been a“ for 
the 
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the plaintiff.. Some hounds to which Mr. Church was a sub- 
scriber, started a hare, and run her on the grounds of the de- 
fendant, where a labourer caught her alive, whereupon the de- 
fendant came up and took her from him, as being found on 
his land. Mr. Church, the plaintiff, demanded the hare, which 
Mr. Sturdy refused, and this action was brought, and a ver- 
dict obtained. 

This day Mr. Serjeant Lens moved to have a new trial. He 
contended thatias the hare was not killed .by the plaintiff's 
hounds, no right of action accrued, because no right of poss 
session was vested in the plaintiff, unless either his dogs 
caught or killed it in running. ‘That with respect to bim it 
was at all events fera nature, and if an action lay. at all, it 
must. have been against the man who had given it to Mr, 
Sturdy. ‘The court granted a rule, observing that the plain- 
tiff was situated pretty much alike with his hounds and with 
his attorney ; with bis hounds he bad a death in view, and 
lost his game; and with his attorney a verdict, and Jost his 
cause. 

The court -refased a motion for a certiorari to try the cause 
a second time in.a criminal case, where the defendant had been 
convicted in an inferior court, saying it would be a most dan- 
gerous precedent. 








COURT of KING’s BENCH, 
May 15. 
Rex v. Kenr. 


At the quarter sessions for the county of Berks, held at 
Reading in January last, Mr. William Kent, of Childrey, in 
that county, who had been convicted in the penalty of 201. 
for teaching and praying, appealed against such conviction, 
and bad his trial by jury, who found him guilty, although he, 
with others of the congregation, only engaged in extempore 
prayer on their knees, and in singing of bymas on the Sunday 
evening. 

Mr. Kent, in the last term, applied for and obtained a cer- 
tiorari to remove the proceedings into this court ; and this day 
the conviction, with the judgment of the sessions, was quashed 
by the judges in Westminster-hall. In consequence of which 
Mr. Kent is entitled to be repaid the 201. which had been levied 
by distress and sale of his horse. 


Character 
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Character and Anecdotes of that celebrated Spanish 
Female, Augustina Zaragoza. 


[From Sir John Carr's Travels.] 


Was introduced by Brigudier General Doyle, an Irish 

officer in the Spanish service, to the celebrated Augustina 
Zaragoza, who, it will be remembered by all who have perused 
Mr. Vaughan’s very interesting narrative of the siege of 
Saragoza (Saragossa) by her valour elevated herself to the 
highest rank of heroines, doring the first siege of that illes- 
trious, bat unfortunate, city in the month of June, 1308; 

In the second siege, some particalars of which L shall 
hereafter relate, she surpassed her former achievements.— 
Augustina appeared to be of the age which Mr. Vaughan has 
assigned to her, about 23, when I saw her. She was neatly 
dressed in the black mantilla. Her complexion was a light 
olive, her countenance soft and pleasing, and ber manners, 
which were perfectly feminine, were easy and engaging. Upen 
thesleeve of one of her arms slie wore three ensbroiderd 
badges of distinction, commemorative of three distingutshed 
acts of her intrepidity. Brigadier Generad Doyle told me 
that she never talked of her own brilliant exploits, bet always 
spoke with animation of the many she saw displayed by 
others in those memorable sieges. These insignia of military 
merit had been conferred. upon her by her illustrious com- 
mander, General Joseph Palufux. The day before I was in- 
troduced to this extraordinary female, she bad been entertained 
at adinner given by Admiral Purvis, on board his flag-ship. 
The particulars I recetved. from an officer who was pre- 
sent ; as she received a pension from government, and also the 
poy of anartilleryman, the admiral considered’ her as a military 
eharaeter, and, much to his credit, reecived her with the 
howonrs of that profession. Upon her reaching the deek, 
the marines were drawn up, and maneeuvred before her ; she 
appeared quite at home, regarded them with a steady eye, and 
spoke in terms of admiration of their neatness and soldier. lke 
appearance. Upon examining the guns, she observed of one 
of them, with the satisfaction with which other women wouk? 
speak of a cap, “ my gun,” allading to the ove with 
which: she effected considerable havock amongst the lreneh 
at Zaragoza, “ was not so nice and clean as this.” She was 
drinking ler coffee when the evening gan fired ; its discharge 
seemed to electrify her with delight: she sprang out of the 
cabin upon the deck, and attentively listened to the reverbera- 
tion of its sound. In the evening she joined in the dance with 
the rest of the company, and displayed a good ear for music, 
and consideruble natural gracefulness, ‘The sailors, as it may 
be 
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be supposed, were uncommonly pleased with her. Some were 
overheard to say with an hearty oath, “ L hope they will do 
something for her, she ought to have plenty of prize money ; 
she is of the right sort.” 

So much envy does merit always excite, that there were many 
in Cadiz, and men too, who coldly called this young heroine 
the artillerywoman : and observed, that they should soon 
have nothing but battalions of women in the field, instead of 
attending io their domestic concerns, if every romantic female 
was rewarded and commissioned as Augustina had been. 
Base detractors! happy would it have been for your couatry, 
if many of your soldiers and most of your chiefs bad acted 
with the undaunted intrepidity and unshaken patriotism of this 
young female! The interest of my interview with her was 
much increased by the following circumstance : Brigadier- 
General Doyle was relating to her the deplorable state to 
which Palafox had been reduced just before and after he 
fell into the hands of the enemy in the second siege ; she 
listened to him with the most anxious attention. “ Ah, 
Augustiaa,” said he, “ now atiend tothe last letters of your 
friend, hero, and general ; he will speak to you through them.” 
He then read to her some very affecting letters written to 
Brigadier-General Doyle a short time before, after the surrea- 
der, which be afterwards translated to me, and of which the 
following are translated copies : 

Zaragoza, Feb. 7, 1809. 


“ My dearest Friend and Brother, 


* [have just received your letter—but no one comes to 
my assistance on any side; you, however, know ime well : 
you kuow I will sooner die than cover myself with dis- 
grace. But if you do not help me, what am [ to do? Ah, my 
friend, this thought does indeed afflict me; but [ want not 
courage to die for the preservation of my honour ; if you do 
not come quickly—very quickly—receive the last embraces of 
your dearest frieud and brother! Sufficient that [ say to 
you, wy. tried friend. (These three words are in English). 
The bearer* of this will tell you—Ah, my friend! my 
brother ! 

{t may be proper here to observe, that the line of service, in 
which Brigadier-General Doyle was principally engaged, was 
that of collecting information of the movements of the ene- 
my, and furnishing succours to the patriotic troops of Spain,a 

species 


* This man wasapriest, who, with great address, and at the immi- 
nent perl of his life, contyived to quit Zaragoza, and reach Brigadier- 
General Doyle with this lever. 6 
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species of service for which the general, by his activity, ze il, 
address, and locai knowledge, was eminently qualified. He 
made every exertion to send succours to the brave Arrago- 
nese in their renowned city, but without success. <A dread- 
ful pestilential fever broke out amongst them. Owing to 
excess of fatigue, and the desperate condition of himself and 
his heroic comrades, Palafox became delirious, and when the 
French entered Zaragoza was unable to make any arrange- 
ment for his personal safety. Augustina caught the pestilence, 
which was incumbering the streets with its victims. She had 
too much distinguished herself not to attract the notice of 
the French. She was made prisoner, aud removed to an hospi- 
tal, where, as she was considered to be dying of the fever, 
her guard paid but little atvention to her. However, her good 
constitution began to triumph over this cruel malady, and find- 
ing she was but little watched, she contrived to elude the 
centinel, and in a manner as extraordinary as the rest of herex- 
ploits, escaped the enemy, and joined several of her friends, 
who had fled to the patriots, in perfect safety. General Doyle 
then read another, the last note but one, he had at that time 
received from Palatox ; it was written at Paimplona, to which 
place he had been removed by the enemy in his way to Paris, 
and was dated March 13: 

« My dearest “Asters friend—my brother—for God’s sake 
send me by the bearer, or by letter on Bayonne, some money. 
—You know how whee a journey is before me, and the 
moment will arrive when I shall beg charity. This is the only 
comfort I can now receive from your good heart. My dearest 
friend ! they have robbed me to the very shirt. Adieu—adieu— 
adieu !” 

The face of Augustina, which, as I have before observed, is 
reinarkable for it sweetness, assumed a mingled expression of 
commiseration for her hero, and revenge against his enemies. 
Hex eyes, naturally soft, flashed with peculiar fire and anima- 
tion; tears rolled down her cheeks; and, clasping her hands, 
as the last word “ adieu” was repeated, she exclaimed “ Oh, 
those base invaders of ny country, those Gppressors of its best 
of patriots! should the fate of war place any of them within 
my power, I will instantly deliver up their throats to the knife.” 
General Doyle was much impressed with the manner in 
which she uttered this fierce denunciation, a manner that 


cau leave but lite doubt of her carrying it into execution, 


should au opportunity offer. Soon afterwards, the hi sband 
of Augustina entered, who had been severely wounded during 
the sieges, accompanied by a youth, a nobleman, and a cousin 
of Palatox ; when the second siege took place, this young 
man was at college, which, upon the Tin As of the Frene Se 
he abrupily quitt ed, und alter having distinguished himself % 
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Rio Sico, under General Cuesta, with scarcely any money, and 
litle food and cloathing, re made his way to Zaragoza, and 
fought under his noble relative with enthusiastic bravery. 

It does not often fall to the lot of a traveller to meet with 
occurrences such as | have related, and to see a group of per- 
sons, so distinguished for their intrepidity and patriotism, 
Augustina calls herself the Woman of Zaragosa: she occa- 
sionally wears the dress of the service inio which she has en- 
tered, the artillery, but modestly preserves the petticoat. One 
evening, as she was walking alone in this habit,in one of the 
streets of Cadiz, with her sabre by her side, a man, attracted 
by her beauty, followed her a considerable way, upon which, 
offended at his impertinence, she turned round, and drawing 
her sabre, with great calmness but determination, told him, 
that if ke followed her another step, she would cut him down, 
The desire of this gay, but not gallant, Lothario, was instantly 
turned into fear, and he fled from the object of his wishes as 
fast as his legs could carry him. She was proceeding to Se- 
ville to the central junta, for the purpose of soliciting a higher 
appointmentin thearmy. The brave youth whom [ have men- 
tioned, lost very large possessions by the incursions of the 
Freilch. 


The following energetic lines were written upon this amiable 
and intrepid female, by Mr. J. Blacket, a distinguished, but 
alas! a departed genius, io a poem called the Fall of Zaragoza, 
which, with some other poems,have been rescued from obli- 
vion by the benevolence of Mr, Pratt: 


Oh heaven-born heroine! 

Fair Augustifla, bold heroic maid! 

Thine is:the beauteous form, but warrior’s soul ; 
Thine the reanimating, gen’rous pride, 

Like fam’d Camilla, nobly to deal forth 
Destroying vengeance on thy country’s foes; 
Back to the breast of fainting courage call 

The curdling blood, and bid thy brothers, arm’d, 
Or die or triumph with thee! 








Answer, by A. K. of Menhenniot, to Novitius’s Question, inserted 
February 4. 


tN solidity, or content of the waggon, is found to be 
20,3994 inches==118,05 feet, which divided by 2150,42, 
the number of solid inches in a bushel, gives the quantity of 
coals it will contain, viz. 94,86 bushels. 
Vol. 51. 3 U Answer, 
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Answer, by W. Bickbam, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton, to S. Tucker's 
Enigma, inserted February 4. 


Think, Sir, MOTION will display 
The subject matter of your lay. 








Answer, by A. Keen, of Menbenniot, to ¥. Chapple’s Rebus, inserted the 
18th of March, 


Hit lovely SPRING! resplendent queen: 
When thou art come what beauty’s seen! 
The fields are cloth’d, and all looks gay, 

Whilst little lambkins skip and play. 





*,* We have received the like answers from J. Daw, of Landulph; Ca- 
saline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; J. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston} 

- Sherwill, at Plympton schvol; J. Kerby, of Helston; J. W. of Char- 
mouth ;J. Pitman, J. Brown, and Lf. Byrt,of Shepton Mallet; J. Channon, 
of Ottery ; W. Keast, of Okehampton; and G. S. of Plymouth. 








Answer, by J. Daw, of Landulph, to $. Channon’s Charade, inserted the 18th 
of March. 


HE fragrant NOSEGAY, Sir, I ween, 
Is in your charade plainly seen. 


*+* Similar answers have been received from G. Couch, jun. of St. Ger- 
man’s; G. S. of Plymouth; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate; J. Brown, and 
Thomas Byrt, of Shepton Mallet ; C. Crews, of Newton Abbot; R, Git- 
ley, jun. of Dean Prior; J. W. of Charmouth; J. Whitford, ot St. Aus- 
tell; J. Chapple, of Coldridge; W. Keast, of Okehampton; W. Bickham, 
of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; J. Keen, of Plymouth; J. Strike, of 
North Hill, near Launceston; J. Kerby, Helston; T. Sherwill, at Plymp- 
ton school; and A. Keen, of Menhenniot. 


_—_—_ 





A REBUS, by T. Byrt, of Shepton Mallet. 





—7 peace and love my first’s inclin’d, 
And so will still remain; 
Pray call to mind what oft you do, 

My second you'll obtain. 


My beauteous next, I’m well aware, 
Doth captivate the eye: 

My bright, refulgent whole now view, 
Beneath the vaulted eye. 








A REBUS, by F. Chapple, of Coldridge. 





Fruit that Britain doth produce ; 
W hat is to all the greatest use ; 
A hero who in Egypt fell; 
A murder’d king of England tell; 
A name of Cupid next define; 
And the initials then combine: 
Hail heav’nly whole! once more descend, 
And be the guardian of our isle! 
No more let discord nations rend, 


Europa’s sons would greet thy smile. : 
POETRY. 











A familiar Epistle from Matthew Maxim, Esq. to his Friend, Paul Pee 
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THE LIBRARY, 


vish, Esq. 


ws charms, Paul, attend this beneficent plan, 
Devis’d and matur’d by an excellent man! 

Whilst the bright goddess learning makes T*t**ss her seat, 
Sheer folly and vice will sustain a defeat ; 

Already the joys of the table decline, 

And festivity yields to the sway of the nine; 

Both whist and quadrille in banishment roam, 

And scandal at once is cousign’d to the tomb. 


A library, gods! how delicious a treat ! 
With what raptures it fills both the little and great, 
Look around at those folios, how goodly a sight ! 
‘To scholars deep read, how immense the delight j 
See rang’d those thick quartus, with science abounding, 
No longer our fam'd diterati confounding ; 
There charming octavos, in order ajpear, 
Smart twelves, and neat pamphlets, to close up the rear, 


Farewell to romance, and to novel, and play ! 
Ne’er again shall their sweets to seduction betray ; 
Ne’er again shall their blandishments soften the heart, 
Nor fiction e’er dare solid reason to thwart. 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote, the Tasso of Hoole, 
Are array’d in the vestments and bells of a fool ; 
Sportive Smollett now yields to Helvetius on Man, 
And Radcliffe and Smith give the place to Buchan 5 
Sir John Sinclair’s proud quartus, in battle array, 
Their meek ** Stranger” brethren most sorely dismay 5 
George Colman submits to stern Euclid’s command, 
And Newton so frigid, takes Fielding in hand; 
Proud Locke, in his glory, sweet Inchbald displaces, 
And Paley so sage, *Walter’s metre disgraces. 
While changes like these, in such rapid succession, 
Surpass all belief, and are past all expression. 


The library’s fill’d. Good Lord! what a pother, 
See the learning-fraught miss over-reaching her mother, 
How eager their struggles! how ceaseless their din, 
Who shall first the grand work of bright learning begin? 
No fair lady’s levee can shew more disquiet, 
No changing of ministers cause greater riot. 
‘The mania so potent has seiz’d on all classes, 
That wise must become c’cn the dullest of asses. 


Now our matrons, in kitchens, exhibit no art, 
Nor attend to the structure of pudding or tart; 
ae Now 
* Walter Scott. 
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Now ragouts are insipid, and tasteless each hash, 

And custards and jellies are infamous trash 

Shall gross palates be pamper’d by matrons discerning ? 
No: All earthly joys must be center’d in learning! 


Of this passion our misses too surely partaking 
Are sway’d by its impulses, sleeping and waking ; 
No longer they lisp fur the sweets of romance, 

But from Neckar, so noted, cull schemes of finance. 
Their housewives no more on their tables are spread, 
And Holinshed banishes needles and thread: 

Our linen’s in rags, and our hose left in tatters, 

For wisdom and learning are weightier matters. 


The desk of the merchant no ledger disgraces, 
But that and the journal have with * Geottry chang’d places. 
He scorns to regard either serges or wuol, 
But with Godwin’s Philosophy ’wilders his scull. 


Now our clergy no longer attend to their tything, 
Nor are culprits ’neath justices grim terrors writhing. 
Those taces which chill’d by their pride, and sour luoKks, 
Are render’d more pleasing by commerce with books ; 
So that here the old adage fulfilled is often— 

That ‘* kearning the roughest of nanners will soften.” 
Our lawyers neglecting the arts of their catling, 

Ave Bolingbroke’s Essays or Hume overhauling. 

Our surgeons regard not the lancet or knife, 

Nor our spruce soas of Galen th’ arcana of life. 

The furor of learning has each so infected, 

‘Lhat business more humble is scorn’d or neglected. 


But I’ll cease—for I see you pronounce me a quiz, 
Already I view a queer smile on your phiz. 
You exclaim ** ’Boot this library why such a fuss ?”* 
** Parturiunt montes, et nascitur mus!” 
Well, say what you please you caanot offend, 
Your ever siacere and aiiectivnate friend 


April 4, 1811. MATTHEW MAXIM. 





* Geoffery of Monmouth. 
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SONNET TO KLEANOR. 





(>; thou! whose seraph smile, and beaming eye, 
Latent, beneath the quenching pow’r of stern disease, 
Bursts in a transient gleam, as soft the breeze, 
Healthful, has kiss’d thy raven locks, and wanders by : 
Shall not a hand almighty, raise again 

‘Thy trembling form, and renovate thy heart ; 

Nor yet, in mercy, rend those bands apart 

Which kindred souls unite, and heavenly laws ordain 
Ellen! for thee the summer yet shall bloom, 

lor thee, restor’d, the grateful roses bend: 

Breathing soft odours, as entwin’d we wend, 

To seek the mid-day shade’s refreshing gloom: 

Hope! thou hast wak’d once more my silent shell, 

Oh be thy visions real! ‘* Enchantress fare thee well.” 


K. B. I. 








